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ADVERTISEMENT 


OF THE 


EDITOR. 
— 


IL books are to be eſtimated by their 
bulk, this will have but a very ſlender 
claim upon the public ;* but if they are 
to be appreciated by their intrinſic cons 
tents, this will probably rank among 
ſome of the moſt important, 

As nothing, in general, is of more * 
utility than a good elementary treatiſe, 
fo nothing is attended with greater dif 
fully in the compgſition, and even in 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


the peruſal of it ; becauſe, in ſuch a 
one, there ts nothing but analyſis and 
definition, and an exhibition of truth 
with all the ſimplicity of preciſion. If 
the work be deficient in truth and pre- 
ciſion, its object is totally defeated , and 
if it has to boaſt of both, it is liable to 
become abſiruſe, even by dint of its 
force. 

All the treatiſes on ethics that have 
hitherto appeared, evidently labour un- 
der the former of theſe defe&s, being 
only a confuſed maſs of detached and 
unconnedted maxims, of precepts with- 
out oftenſible cauſes, and of ations with- 
out pre exiſlent motives, T he pedantic 
race of moralizers, that have addreſ- 
fed themſelves to mankind on this topic 
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have treated them like ſo many babies, 
and have kept them in awe by terrifying 
them with inviſible ghoſts and hobgob- 
Ins; but now when the ſlature of man's 
mind is more advanced in growth, it is 
time that it ſhould hear the language of 
reaſon. The period is arrived, when 

men ſhould be taught oy the con vittion 
of their own ſenſer, that the radical 


ſource of their melioration and moral 


improvement is to be looked for, in their 
organization, in the direction and in- 
tereſt of their paſſions, and in the very 
conſtituent elements of their exiſlence, 
Such is the advantage of the ſyſtem ex- 
bibited in the preſent work, that mor as 
ly, by deriving its fundamental prin- 
eiples from the very nature of things 
a 2 
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becomes Ble then foed and immutable 1 * 


hilt, on the contrary, in all the theo- 
bogical ſyſtems, by being built upon ar- 


bitrary opinions, indemonſtrable in ibem- 


ſelves, and frequently abſurd, it fluc- 
tuates, declines, and feriſhes with them, 
leaving manlind in a ſlate of abſolute 
depravity. It is high time to prove, 
that morakty is a phyſical and geometri- 
cal ſcience, and, as ſuch, ſuſceptible, 
like the reſt, of calculation and matbe- 
matical demonſtration. But, fince a 
real ſyſtem of ethics muſt be founded on 
adual fats, and not on the- romantic 
dreams of a fanciful imagination, it 
may, it is true, have more obflacles, on 


that account, to combat with, before its 


Principles can become general and popular: 
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Yet it has one conſolation to ſupport its 
that it will gain flrength even by the op- 
poſition that ts made againſt it ; and the 
eternal religion of nature will eventually 
bear ſway and overturn all the tranſi- 
tory religions of human fabrication. . + 

The French treatiſe, of which the 
preſent is a tranſlation, was publiſhed in 
1793, and appears from its title of 
« Catechiſm of a French Citizen,” 
zo be intended as a national manual of 
ethics; but, as it may equally be entit- 
led, The Catechiſm of good ſenſe 
and good people, we judge, that it 
may be naturalized and adopted, in that 
wiew, in the United States of America. 
The ſimple and pointed ſtile in which it 
ir written, can hardly fail ta be agrees 
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able to thoſe who are fond of that kind 
of compoſition which chara@eriſes the 
evorks of FrAnxLiv. And, if it does 
not become a claſſical author in the plan 
of education already projefied, it may 
al any rate afford ſome materials for 
the conſirufion of a better one. 
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LAW or NATURE. 


CHAPTER LI. 
Of the Law of Nature, 


Q. WHAT is the law of nature ? 

A. It is the regular and con- 
ſtant order of events according 
to which God rules the univerſe; 
the order which his wiſdom pre- 
ſents to the ſenſes and reaſon of 


mankind, to ſerve them as an 
| A 


- — — 


2 


equal and general rule of action, 
and to conduct them, without 
diſtinction of country or ſect, 
towards happineſs and perfection. 


the word LAW ? 


its literal ſenſe, ſignifies reading; 


THE LAW OF NATURE, 


Q. Give me a clear definition of 


A. The word law, taken in 


becauſe, in early times ordinances 


and regulations principally com- 
poſed the readings delivered to 
the people; which were made 
in order that they might obſerve 
them, and not incur the penal- 
ties attached to their infraction : 
whence it follows, that the ori- 


+ 


THE LAW OF NATURE. 3 
ginal uſage explaining the true 
idea, a law may be defined to be, 
« A command or. a prohibi- 
« tion of an action, with, the 
« expreſſed clauſe of a penalty 
ic attached to the infraction ;, or 
cc a reward annexed to the ob- 
« ſervation of the order.“ 

Q. Are there. ſuch orders. in na- 
ture? 

Q. What meant the word NA. 
TURE? 

A. 'The word nature compre- 
hends three different ſignifica- 
tions, 
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4 THE LAW OF NATURE. 

1. Tt means the univerſe, or 
material world : we ſay, accord- 
ing to this ſignification, the beat- 
ties of nature, the riches of nature: 
that is, of the objects in heaven 
and on earth preſented to our 
contemplation. 

2. It means the power which 


animates and moves the univerſe, 


conſidering this power as a dif- 


tint being, ſuch as the ſoul is 
ſuppoſed to be with reſpect to 
the body. In this ſecond ſenfe 
we ſay, the intentions of nature, 
the incomprehenſible ſecrets of 


nature. 


THE LAW or NATURE. 5 


3. It means the partial opera- 
tion of this power, as exerted in 
each individual being, or in any 
claſs of beings: and we ſay, in 
this third ſenſe, the, nature. of 
man is an enigma z every being 
acts according to its nature. 
_ Now, ſince the actions of each 
beings, are ſubjected to conſtant 
and general. rules, which cannot 
be departed from without chang- 
ing and diſturbing ſome general 
or particular order of things, to 
theſe. rules of action and motion, 
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'6- THE LAW OF NATURE. 


is given the name of natural on, 
or laws of nature. 5 

Q. Give me examples of wo 
laws ? 

A. It is a law of nature tha 
the ſun enlightens in ſucceſſion 
every part of the ſurface of the 
terreſtrial globe : that his pre- 
ſence excites light and heat : that 
heat acting on the waters pro- 
duces vapours : that theſe va- 
pours raiſed in clouds into the 
higher regions of the atmoſphere, 
form themſelves into rain or ſnow, 


and ſupply, without ceafing, the 


water of ſprings and rivers. 


THE LAW OF NATURE. 7 

It is a law of nature that wa- 
ter flows from an upper to a lower 
ſituation ; that it ſeeks its level 3 
that it is heavier than air ; that 
all bodies tend towards the earth; 


hon that flame riſes towards the ſky; 
the that it deſtroys the organization 
Pre- of vegetables and animals; that 
that air is eſſential to the life of cer- 


tain animals; that in certain caſes 
water ſuffocates and kills them; 
that certain juices of plants, and 
certain minerals attack their or- 
gans, and deſtroy their life; and 
the ſame of a variety of facts. 
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many ſimilar ones are conſtant, 


8 TER LAW OF. NATURE. 
Nov, ſince theſe facts, and 


regular, and immutable, they be- 
come ſo many real and poſitive 
commands to which man is bound 
to conform, under the expreſs 
penalty of puniſhment attached 
to their infraction, or well-being 
connected with their obſervance. 
So that if a man were to pretend 
to fee clearly in the dark, or is v 
regardleſs of the progreſa ef the WW: 
ſeaſons, or the action of the ele- 
ments: if he pretends to exiſt 
under water without drowning; 


to handle fire without burning 
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himſelf; to deprive himſelf of 
air without ſuffocating z or to 
drink poifon without deſtroying 
himſelf, he receives from each 
nfraction of the law of nature, 
a corporal puniſhment propor- 
tioned to his tranſgreſhon. If, 
on the contrary, he obſerves theſe 
laws, and founds his practice on 
the preciſe and regular relation 
which they bear to him, he pre- 
ſerves his exiſtence and renders 
t as happy as it is capable of be- 
ng rendered; and ſince all theſe 
aws, conſidered in relation to 
e human ſpecies, have in view 
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only one common end, that of 
their preſervation and their hap- 
pineſs; whence it has been agreed y 
to aſſemble together the differ- 
ent ideas, and expreſs them by a 1 
ſingle word, and call them col- , 
lectively by the name of the 
law of nature. 
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it - of — 

hap- 

;reed | CHAPTER IL. 

iffer- arafers of the Law of Nature. 
col- . WHAT are the charafers of 


he law of nature ? 

A. We may reckon ten prin- 
ipal ones. 

Q. N Bat is the firſt ? 

A. To be inherent in, and eſ- 
ential to the exiſtence of things; 
Wonſequently to be primitive and 
Interior to every other law, ſo 
| hat all thoſe which men have 
dopted from time to time, are 


12 THE LAW OF NATURE. 
only imitations of this; the per- 
fection of which laws is to be 
meaſured by their reſemblance 
with this primordial model. 
Q. What is the ſecond ? 
A. It is to emanate immedi- 
ately from God, and to be by 
him offered to the contemplation 
of every man, while others are 
preſented to us by men only, who 
may happen to be either deceiyers 
or deceived, 

Q. What is the third ? 

A. It is to be common to 
every time and country; that is, 
to be one and univerſal. 
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Q. Is there no other law which 
7s univerſal ? 8 Oy 
A. No; for no other is ſuit- 
ed, and applicable to every people 
upon earth; all are local and ac- 
cidental, ſprung from the differ- 
ing circumſtances of places and 
n BW perſons; fo that if a given man, 
'c or a given event had not exifted, 
10 a given law would not have taken 
rs place. 

Q. hat i is the fort FARE 
ter? | 
to A. That of being uniform: and 
is, WW invariable. 
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14 THE LAW OF NATURE. 
Q. I there no other law which 


is uniform and invariable ? 

A. No; for that which ac- 
cording to one is good and vir- 
tuous, is evil and vicious accord- 
ing to another ; and what is at 


one time approved, is often con- its 
demned at another by the ſame ¶ tri 
law. an 

dei 


Q. What is the fifth character“ 

A. To be evident and palpable, 
ſince it conſiſts wholly of facts 
ever preſent to our ſenſes, and} 
capable of demonſtration, 

Q. Are not other laws evident 

A. No; for they are founded 
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on paſt and doubtful facts; on 
equivocal and ſuſpicious teſtimo- 
ny; and on proofs which can- 
not be preſented to the ſenſes. : 
Q. What is the fixth charafter? 
A. To be reaſonable ; becauſe 


at 
n- Wits precepts, and its whole doc- 
ne trine, are conformable to reaſon, 


and agreeable to the human un- 
derſtanding. 

Q. IV no other law Abele 2 7 

A. No; for they all contradict 
he reaſon and underſtanding of 
man, and impoſe upon him, ty. 
annically, a blind and imprac- 
cable belief, 
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fer? 
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Q. N bat is the ſeventh charace 


A. 'To be juſt, becauſe in this 
law the puniſhment is proportion- 
ed to the tranſgreſſion. 
Q. Are nat other laws juſt.? 

A. No; for they frequently Mf di 


attach to merit or to criminality, 


ward, and impute merit and cri- 
minality to actions which are null 
'or indifferent. 

Q. What is the * 15 charac- 
EE 
A. To be pacific and tolerant YU 
becauſe according to the law e 


di 
diſproportionate puniſhment orre- m. 
tr 


THE LAW, OF NATURE. 17 
nature, all men being brethren, 
and equal in rights, it adviſes all 
to peace and toleration, even for 
their errors. 

Q. Are not other laws pacific ? 
A. No; for they all breath 
diſſenſion, diſcord, and war, and 
divide men among each other by 
means of exclufive pretenſions to 
truth and power. 

Q. What is the ninth Sava 
of this law ? 
A. To be equally beneficent to 

all men, and to teach them all the 
rue method of being better and 


lappier, 


Ir acts 


rant; 
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2. Are not the reſt likewiſe. * 
A ? 

A. No; for none teach the 
true road to happineſs ;- they all 
really amount to nothing but per- 
nicious or futile performances: 
and this is proved by facts, ſince 
after ſo many laws, religions, le- 
giſlators, and prophets, Men re- 
main ſtill as unhappy and as ig- 
norant as they were five thou- 
ſand years ago. | | 


Q. What is the laſt character of | 
the law of nature ?. | 


A. It is its being of itſelf ſuffi- 
cient to render Men happier and 
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better, becauſe it includes what- 
ever is good and uſeful in every 
other law, civil or religious: that 
is, it is in its eſſence the moral 
part of them all; ſo that were 
they diveſted of it, they would 
be reduced to the ſtate of chime- 
rical and imaginary opinions, and 
be of no practical utility. 
Q. Recapitulate all theſe cha- 
rafters ? | 725 
A. I have ſaid that the law of 
nature is, 

Primitive; 
Immediate; or of original ema- 
nation; 
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, Univerſal ; 

Invariable ; 

Evident; 

Reaſonable; 

Juſt; 

Pacific; 

Beneficent; 

And of itſelf ſufficient; 

And it is becauſe it unites in 
itſelf all theſe attributes of per- 
fection and of truth, that there 
has always exiſted in the human 
heart, an involuntary and ſecret 
inclination to regard it, as in a pe- 
culiar ſenſe, the true religion; the 


only one adapted to the nature of 


di. 


Wi 


ane 
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man, and the only one worthy of 
God, from whom it emanates. 

Q. 1h, as you aſſert, it ema- 
nates immediately from God, does it 
teach us his exiſtence ? 
A. Yes; very poſitively ; for 
every man, who obſerves with 
attention, the aſtoniſhing ſcene 
cf the univerſe, the more he me- 
ditates on the properties and at- 
tributes of each exiſtence, and 
on the admirable order and har- 
mony of their motions, the more 
will he be convinced that there 
is a ſupreme agent, a univerſal 


and identical mover, deſigned by 
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the name God: and it is ſo true 
that the law of nature is ſuffici- 
ent to raiſe us to the knowledge 
of God, that whatever men have 
pretended to know of him by 
other means, has been conſtant- 
ly found to be ridiculous and 
abſurd z and they have been ob- 
liged to return to the unchange- 


able notions of natural reaſon. , 
Q. Is it not true then that the 
followers of the law of nature are 
atheiſts. ? | 
A. No: it is not true. On 
the contrary, they have ſtronger 
and more noble ideas of the diyzs 
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ity than the greater part of man- 
ind; for they do not defile it 
y the addition of the weaknefles 
nd paſhons of human nature. 
| Q. What is the worſhip which 
bey render him? 
A. A worſhip which conſiſts 
tirely in action; in the obſerva- 
on and practice of all the rules 


hich the ſupreme wiſdom has 
poſed upon the motions of 
ch being; eternal and inalter- 
le rules which maintain the or- 
r and harmony of the univerſe, 
d which, conſidered in rela- 


givers have pretended to make 


vague ideas of it as a whole. 


24 THE LAW OF NATURE, 
tion to man, compoſe the law d 
nature. be 

Q. Was the law of nature ga 
known before the preſent day ? 
A. It has been ſpoken of in eve 
ry age. The greater part of law 


the baſis of their laws; but the 
have brought forward only a fe: 
of its precepts, and have had b 


Q. Why has this happened? ( 

A. Becauſe, though it is impWau 
in its baſis, it forks in its de ea, 
lopement and its conſequence. / 


a complicated aggregate whit 
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e equires the knowledge of a num- 
ber of facts, and the whole ſa- 
gacity of reaſon, in order to be 
nderſtood. | 

Q. Does not inflint alone in- 


ruct us in the law of nature? 


ce No: for inſtinct ſignifies only 
the hat blind ſentiment which leads 
fes, without diſcrimination, to- 
d bi vards whatever pleaſes our ſen» 


CS. : 


* Q. Why then is it ſaid that the 
pu of nature is engraven on the 
den cartes of all men? 


ence A. It is ſaid, for two reaſons, 


whit , Becauſe it has been remarked 
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26 THE LAW OF NATURE: 
that there are actions and ſenti- 
ments common to all mankind, 
ariſing from their ſimilar organi- 
zation. 2d, Becauſe it was an 
opinion of the ancient philoſo- 
phers, that men were born into 
the world with innate or ready 
formed ideas; an opinion which 
is now demonſtrated to be an er- 
ror. | 
Q. Do pbilgſophers then deceive 
themſelves ? 
A. Yes; they do. 
Q. How happens this ? 
A. 1}/}, From their nature as 
men. 2d, Becauſe ignorant per- Hhoſ. 


* 
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ſons call every man who reaſons 
a philoſopher, whether he rea- 
ſon well or ill. 34, Becauſe thoſe 
ho reaſon on a variety of ſub- 
jects, and are the firſt to reaſon 
on them, are liable to deceive 
emſelves. | 
Q. Since the law of nature is 
ot ꝛuritten, may it not be conſider- 


d as arbitrary and ideal? 

A. No; becauſe it conſiſts. al- 
ogether in facts, whoſe demon- 
ration may be at any time re- 
alled before the ſenſes, and form 
a ſcience as preciſe and exact as 


noſe of geometry and mathe- 


ive 


as 
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matics: and this very circum. 


ſtance, that the law of nature 
forms an exact ſcience, 1s the 
reaſon why men, who are born 
in 1gnorance, and live in careleſs. 
neſs, have, till this day, known 
it only ſuperficially. 
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CHAPTER III. 


he Principles of the Law of Na- 
ture as they relate to Man. 


. UNFOLD the principles of the 


aw of nature as they relate to 


an? 


A. They are ſimple, and re- 
ucible to ſingle fundamental pre- 
cpt. 5 
Q. bat is this precept? 
A. Self- preſervation. 
C2 
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Q. Is not happineſs likewiſe af 
frecept of the law of nature? 

A. Yes; but as happineſs ii: 
an accidental circumſtance which 
takes place, only in conſequence 
of the unfolding of the facul. 
ties of man, and the develope- 
ment of the ſocial ſyſtem, it 1 
not the primary and direct | end 
propoſed by nature. It is an ob- 
jet of luxury ſuperadded to than. 
neceſſary and fundamental objec 
of ſelf-preſervation. | 

Q. In what manner does "naturt 
command ſelf-preſervation. ? 

A. By two powerful and in 
voluntary ſenſations which ſhe hal 


t10! 
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ttached as two guides or guar- 
lian genii to all our actions: 
dne, the ſenſation of pain, by 
hich ſhe informs us of, and 
urns us from whatever tends to 
dur deſtruction. | 

The other, the ſenſation of 
pleaſure, by which ſhe attracts 
and leads us towards every thing 
hat tends to our preſervation, 
and the unfolding of our facultics. 

Q. Pleaſure then is not an evil or 
r fin, as the caſuiſts have pretended ? 

A. No; it is of that claſs 
only when it tends to the deſtrue- 


tion of life and health, which, 
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as the caſuiſts themſelves confeſs; 
are derived to us from God. 

Q. Is pleaſure the principal ob. 
ject of our exiſtence as ſome phili. 
ſephers have aſſerted ? 

A. No; no more than pain is: 
by pleaſure nature encourages us to 
live; by pain, it makes us ſhrink 
from death. 

Q. How do you prove this afſer- 
tion ? 


A. By two palpable facts; the 


one, the pleaſure carried too far, 


conducts into deſtruction ; for 
inſtance, a man who abuſes the 
pleaſure of eating and drinking, 


tt 
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ttacks his health, and injures 
his exiſtence. The other, that 
dain ſometimes tends to our pre- 
ervation 3 for inſtance, a man 
ho orders his mortified limb to 
de amputated, ſuffers pain, but 
is in order that he may not 
deriſh altogether. | 
Q. But does not this prove that 
mr ſenſes may deceive us with re- 
pect to this end of ſelf-preſervation ? 
A. Yes; they may for a time. 
Q. How do our ſenſations de- 
erve us? | 
A. In two ways; through our 
gnorance and our paſſions, 
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K When do. they deceive 


through our ignorance ? 

A. When we act witho 
knowing the action and effect 9 
objects on our ſenſes; for i 
ſtance, when a man handles net 


tles without knowing their qu: 
lity of ſtinging; or when 
chews opium in ignorance of i 
ſoporific properties. 

Q. When do they deceive 
through our paſſions. ? 

A. When, though we are. ac 
quainted with the hurtful aCtia 
of objects, we, notwithſtanding 
give way to the violence of ov 
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2. 
ſires and our appetites; for 
ſtance, when a man who knows 
at wine inebriates, drinks, not- 
thitanding, to excels. 

Q. What reſults from theſe fact? 
A. The reſult is, that the ig- 
rance in which we enter the 
rid, and the inordinate appe- 
sto which we give ourſelves 
are oppoſed to our ſelf- pre- 
ation 3 that in conſequence, 
> inſtruction of our minds, and 
> moderation of our paſſions, 
two obligations, or two laws, 
ediately derived from we: firſt 
of Preſervation. 


e 


Ve 
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Q. But if we are born ignorant, led 
is not ignorance a part of the law Ml me 
of nature ? ſpe 
A. No more than it is for us cut 
to remain in the naked and feeble Wi per 
ſtate of infancy : far from its be- ¶ in 
ing a law of nature, ignorance is ill the 
an obſtacle in the way of all her plo 
laws. It is the true original ſin. . ( 
Q. M bence then has it happened Wi ind. 
that moralifts have exiſted wha con- / 
federed it as a virtue and a perfec- if wit! 
tion? ſtan 


A. Becauſe, through caprice, BY the 
or miſanthropy, they have con- for 
teQ; 


founded the abuſe of our knows 
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ledge itſelf; as though becauſe 
men - miſemploy the faculty, of 
ſpeaking, it were neceflary to 
cut out their tongue; as though 
perfection and. virtue conſiſted 
in the annihilation, and not in 
the unfolding and proper em- 
ployment of our faculties. | 
2. Is infiruftion then neceſſarily 
indiſpenſible for man's exiſtence? 

A. Yes; ſo indiſpenſible, that 
without it, he muſt be every in- 
ſtant ſtruck and wounded by all 
the beings which ſurround him; 
for if he did not know the ef- 
tes of fire, he would burn him- 

_ 
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ſelf ; of water, he would hl 
drowned ; of opium, he would 
be poiſoned. If in the ſavage 
ſtate he is unacquainted with the 
cunning and ſubterfuges of ani- 


mals, and the art of procuring 


game, he periſhes with hunger: 
if in a ſtate of ſociety, he doe 
not know the -progreſs of the 
ſeaſons, he can neither cultivate 
the earth, nor provide himſel 
with food: and the like may be 
ſaid of all his actions un from 
all his wants. 

Q. But can man, in a ur j 
ſolitude, acquire all theſe ideas 1. 
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( eſſary to bis exiſtence and the un- 
lO folding of bis faculties. 
e A. No; he cannot do it but 
he by the aſſiſtance of his fellows 
u- living with him a ſtate of ſaciety. 

ng th eee eee ae 
r: lu. unnatural to man? + 


A. No; it is, on the contrary, a 


05 

hel neceſſity, a law impoſed upon 
ite i him by his very organization; for, 
el %, Nature has fo' conſtituted 
be che human being, that he does 


not behold his likeneſs of another 
ſex without experiencing emo- 
tions, and an attraction inducing 
bim to live in a domeſtic ſtate, 
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which is already a ſtate of ſo- 
ciety : 2d, In rendering him ſen- 
fible, ſhe has ſo organized him, 
that the ſenſations of others are 
reflected into himſelf, and excite 
in him co-ſentiments of plea- 
ſure or pain, which become the 
attractive force and indiſſoluble 
bond of ſocial life: 3d, In 
fine,” the ſtate of ſociety eſtabs 
liſhed on the wants of man, is 
nothing more than an addition- 
al means of fulfilling the law of 
preſervation : and to ſay, that 
ſuch a ſtate is unnatural, becauſe 
it is more advanced towards 
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perfection, is to ſay that a fruit, 
which in the woods is bitter and 
wild, is no longer a production 
of nature, after having become 
ſweet and delicious in the garden 
» in which it has been cultivated. 

e Q. hy then have philoſophers 
le denominated the ſavage ſtate of life, 
in a ate of perfection ? 

> BW A. Becauſe, as I have before 
is WI obſerved, the vulgar have often 
„given the (appellation of philoſo- 
of phers, ts capricious perſons, who, 
at through moroſeneſs, wounded va- 
ſe nity, or diſguſt with the · vices of 
ls D 2 
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ſocial life, have formed a chimeri- 

cal idea of the ſavage ſtate, con- 
tradictory to their own ſyſtem of 

the perfectability of man. 

Q. What is the true meaning of | 

| te word philoſopher ®  __ | 
| A. The word philoſopher fig: ſati 
nifies lover of wiſdom :. now, ſen 
| fince wiſdom conſiſts in the pracy Wl me: 
| tice of the laws of nature, that MW wa: 
| man is a true philoſopher who ſeei 
| | underſtands theſe laws in their ture 
full extent, and, with preciſion, ¶ inſb 
renders his conduct conformable -. C 
{ to them,. 30-4 al 7 
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Q. What is manina ſavage fate? 
A. ABruteandignorantanimal; 
a miſchievous and ferociqus beaſt, 
like a bear or an ourang-outang.. 
Q. 1s he happy in ſuch a ſtate 2 
A. No; for he has but the ſen» 
ſations of the. moment; and theſe 
ſenſations are habitually, ſenti- 
ments of violent and - preſling. 


wants which he cannot gratify; 
ſeeing that he is ignorant by na- 
ture, and feeble by his ſtate of 
inſulation from ſocietex. 

Q. L be fre? ne 

A. No: he is the moſt laviſh 
of beings ; his life depends on 
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all that ſurrounds him; he has 
not the power to eat when he is 
hungry; to reſt himſelf when 
he is weary, or to warm himſelf 
when he is cold: he is in danger 
of periſhing every inſtant. -. Na- 
ture, it is true, has exhibited 
ſuch beings only, as it wete, 
by chance: and, it is evident, 
that the efforts of the human 
race have, from the beginning, 


been employed 'to extricate -it 
from this - ſtate of violence; fo 
ſtrong is the deſire of pteſerva- 


* 


on. 
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Q. But does not this defire of 
ſelf-preſervation produce in indivi- 
duals egoiſm, that it, the love of 
ſelf; and is not egoiſm abhorrent te 
er Wl the ſocial fate. 
a- Wi - A. No; for, if by egoiſm is un- 
ed derftood an inclination to injure 
©, others, it is no longer the love of 
it, ſelf but the hatred of our neigh- 
un By bour. The love of ſelf, taken 
in its true ſenſe, is not only con- 
ſiſtent with a ſtate of ſociety, but 
is likewiſe its firmeſt ſupport; 
fince we are under a neceſſity of 
not doing injury to others, leſt, 


= » = £2 


Thus the preſervation of whack 
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they ſhould, in return, do * 
ry to ourſelves. - | 


der 
cor 
du: 
and the unfolding of his facul. Wl life 
ties, which have in view the ſame 
end, are the true law which na- 
ture has followed in the produc 
tion of the human ſpecies: and 
from this fimple and fruitful prin« 
ciple, are derived, muſt be re- 
ferred, and ultimately meaſured 
all our ideas of good and evil 
vice and virtue, juſtice and in- 
juſtice, truth and error, of what 
is permitted and what is forbid- 


5 X * 
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den; the foundation of all moral 
conduct, whether in the indivi- 
dual man, or the man of ſocial 
life, 
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— 
CHAPTER IV. _ 
Of the Baſis of Merality—dj 


Good f Evil Of Sin—Of 
Crimes —Of Vice and Virtue, 


Q. WHAT is good, according to 
the law of nature? 

A. Whatever tends to preſerve 
and ameliorate mankind. 

Q. V. hat is evil ? 

A. Whatever tends to the de- 
ſtruction and deterioration of the 


human race. 


Q. What is undenſtoad by PHr- 
SICAL good or evil, and MORAL 
good or evil ? 

A. By the word phyficah, is 
meant whatever acts immediately 
upon the body; health is a phyſi- 
cal good; ſickneſs is a phyſical 
evil. By moral, is underſtood what- 
ever is effected by conſequences 
more or leſs remote: calumny is 
2 moral evil; a fair reputation is 
a moral good, becauſe both of 
them are the occaſion of certain 
diſpoſitions and habits in other 
men, with reſpect to ourſelves, 
which are uſeful or prejudicial to 

E P : 
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our well-being, and which at- 
tack or contribute to the mean: 
of exiſtence. | 
Q. Whatever then tends to pre- 
ſervation or production is good ? 
A. Yes; and this is the reaſon 


why ſome legiſlators have ranked 


in the claſs of things pleaſing to 
God, the cultivation of a field, 
and the fruitfulneſs of a woman. 
Q. Every thing which tends 1 
bring on death is of conſequence 
evil e 
A. Yes; and for this reaſon, 
ſome legiſlators have extended 


at- 
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the idea of evil and fin to the 
killing of any animals. 

Q. The murder of a man, is it 
then a crime according to the law 
of nature? dreh 

A. Yes; and the greateſt that 
can be committed ; for all other 
evils may be repaired z but mur- 
der can never be done away. 

Q. What i a fin according to 
the law of nature ? 

A. Whatever tends to diſturb 
the order eſtabliſhed by nature, 
for the preſervation and perfecta- 
bility of man and of ſociety. 
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Q. Can intention be a merit a 
a erime ? 

A. No; for it is only an idea 
without reality; but it is a be. 
ginning of fin and evil, by the 
inclination to act, of which it is 
the eauſe. 

Q. What is virtue according n 
on law of nature ? | 

A. The pradtive of actions 
which are uſeful to the individual 


* 


and to ſociety. 
Q. What fignifies the word in 
. ? 
A. It fignifies a perſon conſider- 
ed as inſulated from every other. 


ea 


* © 
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Q. What is vice according to 
the law of nature? 

A. It is the practice of 8 
prejudicial to the individual and 
to ſociety. 

Q. Have not virtue and vice an 
object purely ſpiritual and ahſtract- 
ed from ſenſe ? 

A. No; they are always ulti- 
mately referable to a phyſical end; 
and this end is invariably the de- 
ſtruction or preſervation of the 
body. | 

Q. Have vice and virtue d 


one of trength and intenſity ? 
2 
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A. Yes; according to the im. 
portance of the faculties which 
they attack or favour ; and ac- 
cording to the number of indi- 
viduals in whom theſe. faculties 
are thus aſſiſted or injured. 

Q. Give me an example? 

A. The action of ſaving a 
man's life is more virtuous than 
that of ſaving his wealth: the 
act of ſaving the lives of ten 
men, is more ſo than that of ſav- 
ing the life of a ſingle perſon; 
and an action which is uſeful to 
the whole human race, is more 
virtuous than an action uſefu 
only to a ſingle nation. 
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Q. In what manner does. the 
law of nature preſcribe the practice 
of good and virtue, and . 
that of evil and of vice? | 

A. By the advantages reſult- 
ing from the practice of good 
and virtue in the preſervation of 
our bodies, and the injuries which 
our very exiſtence receives from 
the practice of evil and vice. 

Q. Its precepts then are found in 
and founded upon action? 

Q. Yes; they are action itſelf, 
conſidered in its preſent effect, 
and its future conſequences. 

Q. What diviſion do you make of 


the virtues ? 
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A. We divide them into three 
claſſes; /, Private virtues, or 
| thoſe which refer to ſingle and 
inſulated perſons; 2d, Domeſtic 
virtues, or thoſe which relate to 
families; 3d, Social virtues, or 
thoſe which reſpect ſociety at 
large. 
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or 8 | ; 
nd 8 | 

tic CHAPTER V. 

to 


Of Individual or Private Virtues 
at Of Knowleage. 


Q. WHICH are the private vir- 
tues £ To ; 
A. There are five principal 
ones : namely, knowledge; which 
comprehends prudence and . wiſe 
dom. ö 

2d. Temperance; which in- 
cludes ſobriety and chaſtit r. 
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34. Courage ; or ſtrength of 


body and mind. 

4th. Activity; that is, the 
love of labour, and a proper em- 
ployment of our time. 
5th, Laſtly; cleanlineſs, of 


purity of body, as well in' our 


cloathing, as in our dwellings. 
Q. Fhw does the law of natun 
preſcribe to us the poſſeſſion 9 * know 
| dedge ? 

A. In this way : The man who 
is acquainted with the cauſes and 
effects of things, provides in 1 
very extenſive and certain manner 
for his own preſervation, and tht 
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developement of his faculties. 
Knowledge is for him, as it were 
light acting upon its appropriate 
organ, making him diſcern all the 
objects which ſurround him, and 
in the midſt of which he moves, 
with preciſion and clearneſs. And 
for this reaſon, we 'uſed to ſay 
an enlightened man, to deſignate 
a wiſe and well informed man. 
By the help of knowledge and 
information, we are never left 
without reſources, and means of 
ſubſiſtence; and whence a philo- 
ſopher, who had ſuffered ſhip- 
wreck, obſerved juſtly to his 


41 — 
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companions, who were lamenting 
the loſs of their fortunes, 6 Ag 


C for me, I carry all my fortune 


cc in myſelf. * 7 
' Q. What is the vice oppoſed vw... 
knowledge ? a 
' A. Ignorance. 
Q. How does the law of nat urt 
forbid 1 ignorance ? 


A. By the great injury which 
dur exiſtence ſuſtains from it: 
for the ignorant who are unac- 
quainted with either cauſes or eſ- 
fects, commit every inſtant miſ- 
takes, the moſt pernicious to them- 
ſelves or others: like a blind man 


are 


8 
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who walks groping his way, and 
who at every ſtep ſtumbles againſt, 
or is joſtled by his companions. 

Q. What difference is there be- 
tween an ignorant man and a fool ? 

A. The ſame that there is be- 
tween a blind man who ingenu- 
ouſly acknowledges his want of 
ſight, and a blind man who pre- 
tends to ſee diſtinctly. Folly is 
ignorance with a ſuperadded pre- 
tention to knowledge. 

Q. Are ignorance and. folly com- 


mon ? 

A. Yes, very common : they 
are the habitual and general diſea- 
F 
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tes of mankind. Above three 
thouſand years ſince, the wiſeſt 
of men obſerved, that the num» 
ber of fools is infinite; and the 
world has not changed. 

Q. How happens this ? 

A. Becauſe to become inform: 
ed, is the work of much time and 
labour; and becauſe men, born 
ignorant, but fearful of trouble, 
ſind it more convenient to remain 
blind, and pretend to ſee clearly, 

Q.. M bat difference is there be- 
tee 2he man of learning and the 
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A. The man of learning poſ- 
ſeſſes the theory, and the man of 
wiſdom the practice. | 
Q. What is prudence ? 
A. An anticipated view, a 
foreſight of effects, and the con- 
ſequences of every event: a fore- 
fight by which a man avoids the 
dangers which threaten him, and 
ſeizes and raiſes up opportunities 
which are favourable: whence it 
appears, that he provides on a 
large and ſure ſcale, for his pre- 
ſent and future conſervation. z 
while the imprudent man, who 
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neither calculates his progreſs nor 
his conduct, the efforts required, 
nor the reſiſtances to overcome, 
falls every moment into a thou- 
ſanddifficulties and dangers, which 
more or leſs, ſlowly deſtroy his 
faculties and his being. 
Q. When the goſpel declare, 
Happy are the poor in ſpirit, Does 
it mean the ignorant and impru- 
dent ? N 
A. No; for at the ſame time 
that it adviſes the ſimplicity of 
doves, it connects with it the pru- 


dent cunning of the ſerpent. By 
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or W fimpleneſs of ſpirit is meant rec- 
d, titude; and the precept of the 
ic, WI goſpel is no other than that of 
u- nature. 0 
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m— 
CHAPTER VI. 
Of Temperance. 


Q. WHAT is temperance ? 

A. A well regulated employ- er 
ment of our faculties; which 
prevents our ever exceeding in I 
our ſenſible pleaſures the end 
of nature, ſelf-conſervation. It ¶ ove 
is the moderation of our paſ- ſob 
fions. | 

Q. What is the vice oppoſed to 


temperance, © 
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A. The want of government 
over our paſſions; an over-great 
eagerneſs to poſſeſs enjoyments: 
in a word, cupidity. 

Q. What are the princital 
branches of temperance ? 

A. Sobriety, and continence 
or chaſtity. 

Q. In what manner does the 
law of nature enjoin ſobriety © 

A. By its powerful influence 
over our health. The man of 
ſobriety digeſts his food with 
comfort; he is not oppreſſed. by 
the weight of his aliment: his 
ideas are clear and eaſily impreſ- 
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ſed ; he performs every function 
| well; he attends with diligence 
1 to his buſineſs ; he grows old free 
I from ſickneſs ; he does not throw 
away his money in remedies for 
diſorders; he enjoys with gay 
good humour the goods which 
fortune or prudence have procur- WW | . 
ed for him. Thus does gener-W he: 


- ous nature make a thouſand re- val 
wards flow from a fingle virtue. 

per 

. 1 By what means does ſhe Pre * 

bibit gluttony ? par 

A. By the numerous evils 2. ty : 


tached to it. The glutton, op- 
preſſed by his aliment, digeſi flin 
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with pain and difficulty; his head 
diſturbꝛd by the fumes ariſing 
during bad digeſtion, is incapable 
of receiving neat and clear ideas; 
he gives himſelf up with fury to 
the inordinate movements of lux- 
ury and anger, which deſtroy hig 
health; his body becomes fat, 
heavy, and unfit for labour ; he 
paſſes through painful and ex- 
penſive fits of ſickneſs; he rarely 
lives to old age, and his latter 
part of life is marked by infirmi- 
ty and diſguſt. 

Q. Ought we to look upon ab. 


ftinence and faſting as virtuous acs 


tions 2 
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A. Yes; after we have caten 
too much; for, in that caſe, ab- 
ſtinence and faſting are efficaci- 
ous and ſimple remedies; but 
when the body has need of nou- 
riſhment, to refuſe it and let it 
ſuffer through thirſt or hunger, 
is madneſs, and a real fin * 
the law of nature. 

Q. In what light does this low 
romſider drunkenneſs ? | 
A. As the vileſt and moſt per- 
nicious of vices. 'The drunkard 
deprived of the ſenſe and reaſon 
given us by God, profanes the 
gifts of the divinity ; he lowers 
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himſelf to the condition of the 


brutes; incapable of direCting 
his ſteps, he totters and falls as 
in a fit of epilepſy : he wounds 
himſelf, and endangers his own 
life: his weakneſs in this ſtate 
renders him the. play-thing, and 
the ſcorn of all around him : he 
contracts, during his drunken- 
neſs, ruinous engagements, and 
loſes the management of his af 
fairs: he ſuffers violent and out- 
rageous obſervations to eſcape 
him, which raiſe him up enes 
mies, and bring him to repent- 
ance: he fills his houſe with 


— — — 
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trouble and chagrin ; and he con- 
cludes by a premature death, or 
an old age, * and diſ- 
eaſed. 

Q. Does the 1 of nature hh 
lutely forbid the uſe of wine? 
A. No; it only forbids the 
abuſes of it; but as the paſſage 
from the proper to the improper 
uſe of it, is for the vulgar, very 
ſhort and eaſy, perhaps thoſe le- 
giſlators who have forbidden the 
uſe of wine, have, in ſo doing, 
rendered a ſervice to mankind. 
Q. Does the law of nature fir. 
bid the uſe of certain meats ani 
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vegetables, on certain days, or dur- 


ing certain ſeaſons ? 

A. No; it forbids only what 
i; abſolutely prejudicial to health 
its precepts on this ſcore vary as 
men do, and compoſe a very 
delicate and important ſcience z 
for the quality, the quantity, and 
the combination of our aliments, 
have a very great influence, not 
only on the momentary affections 
of the mind, but likewiſe on its 
habits and diſpoſitions. A man 
faſting is not the ſame as after a 
repaſt, though of the moſt ſober 
kind. A glaſs of wine, a diſh 

G 
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the uſe of fleſh-meats, as they 
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of coffee, produce various de- lic 
grees of vivacity, activity, diſpo- ne 
fition to anger, ſadneſs or gaiety : 
one ſpecies of food, becauſe it lies 
heavy on the ſtomach, renders a 
perſon moroſe and peeviſh ; ano- 
ther which is eaſily digeſted, diſ- 
poſes to cheerfulneſs and love, 
and produces in us an inclina- 
tion to be obliging. The uſe of 
vegetables, as they afford little 
nouriſhment, render the body 
weak, and induce repoſe, inac- 
tivity and mildneſs of character: 


nouriſh much, and of ſpirituous 
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liquors as they ſtimulate the 
nerves, induce livelineſs, reſtleſs- 
neſs, audacity. Now, from theſe 
habits of taking different kinds 
of food, reſult conſtitutional ha- 
bits, which form in the end va- 
rious temperaments, each diſtin- 
guiſhed by a peculiar character: 
and hence it appears, why in 
hot countries legiſlators have pro- 
mulgated as laws, rules of diet. 
Long experience had taught the 
ancients, that the dietetic ſcience 
compoſed a conſiderable portion 
of that of morals: among the 
Egyptians, among the ancient 
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Perſians, and even among the 
Greeks, in their Areopagus, af. 
fairs of conſequence. were never 
debated on, except the members 
of the council were faſting ; and 
it has been remarked, that among 
every people who deliberate dur- 
ing the warmth of a repaſt, or 
during the fumes of digeſtion, 


the debates are invariably furious 
and turbulent, and their reſults 
frequently. unreaſonable and deſ- 
tructive of the public peace. 


* 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of Continence. 


Q. DOES the law of nature pre- 
ſcribe continence ? 

A. Ves; becauſe moderation 
in the enjoyment of the moſt vio- 
lent of our ſenſations, is not 
only ſerviceable, but indiſpenſible 
for the maintenance of our ftrength 
and health; and becauſe it may 


be demonſtrated by a ſimple cal- 
G 2 
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hvelihood, his reputation and his 
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culation, that in return for a few cre 
minutes of privation, we are re- em 
paid by long days of vigor of ane 
mind and body. 

Q. How does it forbid libertin- 
im? | 
A. By the innumerable evils 
which it entails upon our exiſt- 
ence, phyſical and moral. The 
man who abandons-himſelf to it, 
becomes enervated and languid; 
he is no longer able to attend to 
his ſtudies or his buſineſs ; he 
contracts idle and expenſive ha- 
bits, which diminiſh his means of 


neither of utility to the ſociety 
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credit; his intrigues occaſion him. 


embarraſſments, cares, quarrels, 


and law-ſuits, not to take into 
the account heavy and grievous diſ- 
eaſes; the decreaſe of his ſtrength 
by an internal and flow poiſon 
the ſtupefaction of his intellect 
by the exhauſtion of the nervous 


influence; and laſtly a premature 


and infirm old age. 

Q. Ir that conſummate _chafiry 
which is ſo much inculcated in mo- 
naſlic inflitutions, regarded as a 
virtue by the natural law ? 

A. No; for ſuch chaſtity is 
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at large where it is prevalent, nor 
even to the individuals who are 
rigorouſly obſervant of it : nay, 
it is demonſtrably prejudicial to 
both. In the firſt place, it is de- 
trimental to ſociety at large, be- 
cauſe it checks the progreſs of its 
population, which is one of its 
great ſources of wealth and pow- 
er: and, becauſe the perſons, 
who devote themſelves to a lite 
of celibacy, by confining their 
views and affections within the 
narrow ſphere of their own ex- 
iſtence, for the moſt part con- 


tract a ſelfiſh partiality for them- 
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ſelves, which alienates their minds 
from the general intereſts of the 
community. 

In the ſecond place, it is inju- 
rious to individuals, becauſe it 
excludes them from a multiplici- 
ty of affections and relations, 
which have a conſiderable ſhare 
in the formation of the domeſtic 
and ſocial virtues. Again, it 
frequently happens, from the cir- 
cumſtances of age, temperament, 
and diet, that abſolute continence 
impairs the health, and lays the 
foundation of ſerious diſeaſes, by 
counteraCting thoſe laws by which 
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nature maintains and perpetuates fur 
the ſpecies. Not to mention that ¶ con 
thoſe who are ſuch rigid and en- No 
thuſiaſtic advocates for unlimited WM agi 
abſtinence in this reſpect, even dent 
where their fincerity cannot be nab! 
called in queſtion, totally militate WT fx, 
againſt their own doctrine, which Winco: 
conſecrates the law of nature by com 
the well known command, « Be BW: 
« fruitful and multiply.” | the 

Q. Why is chaſtity confidered at chan: 
a virtue of greater POE to 
avomen than to men? 

A. Becauſe the breach of chaſ- 
tity in women is attended with 
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far more alarming and injurious 
at conſequences to themſelves and 
. to ſociety ; for, excluſive of the 
d aflictions and diſeaſes of every 
n denomination to which they are 
de liable in common with the other 
te i ſex, they incur all the various 
ch inconveniences that precede, ac- 
company, and follow a ſtate of 
be Wnotherhood, of which they run 
the hazard; and if this ſhould 
chance out of the pale of the law, 
tiey become expoſed to the ſcorn 
and derifion of the world, which 
unavoidably embitters the remains 
g portion of their exiſtence, 


if 
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Again they are ſurcharged with 
the expences ariſing from the 
maintenance and education of 
children that are unprotected and 
without relations: by which mean 
they become impoveriſhed and 
diſtreſſed, both in mind and for- 
tune. In this ſtate, deprived of 
that freſhneſs and that health in 
which their charms chiefly con- 
Gſt, carrying about with them at 
unuſual and painful burden, the 
are leſs ſought after by the men; 
they find no ſolid eſtabliſhment, 
they fall into poverty, mifery 
abaſement, and drag on in witt 


pil 
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chedneſs, à life of abject _— 
pineſs. 

Q. Does the law of nature 45 
ſcend to ſcruple our deferes or 
thoughts ? 
nd A. Yes; becauſe according to 
o- the phyſical laws of the human 
of WM body, thoughts and deſires awaken 
il the ſenſes, and ſoon ſtimulate to 
on- action. Moreover, by another law 
a0 of nature, in the organization of 
ther Wl our body, theſe actions become 
jena ſpecies of mechanical want, re- 
ent, peated according to periods of 
ler days or weeks; fo that at any given 
vie <poch, the want or deſire to per- 
H 
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form a given action, or produce M ſo 
a given ſecretion, always ariſes: MW th 
and if this action or ſecretion are MW af 
prejudicial to health, the habit MW it 
becomes deſtructive of life itſelf. ¶ wc 
Thus deſires and thoughts become WM ſpi 
of real importance in nature. 

Q. Ought modeſty to be 2 der- 
ed as a virtue? 

A. Yes; becauſe modeſty, con- 
ſidered as a baſhful timidity with 
regard to certain actions, maintains 
the mind and body in all the habits 
tending to the good order and 
ſelf- preſervation of the individual. 
A modeſt woman is eſteemed, 


2 
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ſought after, eſtabliſhed in all 
the advantages of fortune which 
aſſure her exiſtence, and render 
it agreeable ; while the immodeſt 
woman and the proſtitute are de- 
ſpiſed, rejected, and abandoned 
to miſery and diſgrace, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Of Courage and Activity. 


Q. ARE courage and flrength f 
body and mind, virtues according 
zo the law of nature? 

A. Yes; and very important 
virtues; for they are efficacious 
and indiſpenſible means of effect- 
ing our preſervation and well- 
being. The courageous and ſtrong 
man repels oppreſſion; defends 
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his life, his liberty, his property; 
by his labour he procures for 
himſelf ſubſiſtence in abundance, 


and enjoys it with tranquillity and 
peace of mind. If any misfor- 
tune happens to him from which 
his prudence could not guard him, 
he ſupports it with firmneſs and 
reſignation; and, for this reaſon, 
the ancient moraliſts accounted 
ſtrength and courage among their 
four principal virtues. 

Q. Ougbt weakneſs and cow- 
araice to be conſidered as vices? | 
A. Yes; ſince it is true that 


H a 
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they are connected with athouſand 
The weak and cow- 


calamities. 
ardly live in the midſt of care, and 


in perpetual agony ; their health 


is undermined by the terror they 


are under, often an ill-founded 


one, of danger and attack : and 
this terror, which is itſelf an evil, 


is not the remedy of any other 
evil; on the contrary, it renders 
man a flave to whoever is · deſir- 
ous of oppreſſing him: and by 
the ſubjection and abaſement of 
all his faculties, degrades and cor- 
rupts his means of exiſtence, and 
makes his life depend, as it were, 
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on the will and caprice of other 
men. | 
Q. But after what you have 
ſaid of the influence of aliments, 
are not courage and ſtrength, as 
well as many other virtues, in a 
great meaſure the effeft of our tem- 
erament, or phyſical conſtitution ? 
A. Yes; this is true, to ſuch 
a degree, that theſe qualities are 
tranſmitted to us in our birth, 
and by our blood, with the ele- 
ments on which theſe depend. 
Repeated and unvarying facts 
prove, that in every race of ani- 
mals, certain phyſical and moral 
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qualities attached to the various MW mc 
individuals of each race, are WI 
augmented or diminiſhed accord- ¶ ſuc 
ing to the combinations and ad- en: 
mixture which take place be- du: 
tween the ſeveral races: unt 
Q. But if our wills and exers nag 


tions are not ſufficient to procure ut in 


theſe qualities, is it a crime in ut | cat 
to be deflitute of them ? dir 

A. No: it is not a crime, but bot 
a misfortune; it is what the an⸗ ſo 
cients called a melancholy fata - nat 
lity : but even in this caſe, it ſtil WO it i 
is in ſome meaſure in our power il the 


to acquire them; for, from the ture 
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moment that we have learnt on 
what phyſical elements depend 
ſuch and ſuch qualities, we are 
enabled to prepare for the ir pro- 
duction, and to excite them to 
unfold themſelves by an able ma- 
nagement of the elements; and 
in this conſiſts the ſcience of edu- 
cat ion, which, according as it 1s 
directed, perfects or renders worle, 
both individuals and entire races, 
ſo as to change altogether their 
nature and inclinations: and this 
it is which renders ſo important 
the knowledge of the laws of na- 
ture, by which theſe operations 
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and changes are effected with cer- 
tainty and of neceſſity. 

Q. Why do you ſay that activi. 
ty is a virtue according to the law 
of nature? 

A. Becauſe the man who la- 
bours and employs his time uſe- 
fully, derives from ſo doing, in- 
numerable advantages with re- 


ſpect to his exiſtence. Is he poor? 


his labour furniſhes him with ſub- 
ſiſtence: and if, in addition, he 
is ſober, continent, and prudent, 
he ſoon acquires many conve- 
niences, and enjoys the ſweets 


of life: his very labour produces 


1 
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in him thoſe virtues ; for as long 


as he continues to employ his 
mind and his body, he is not af- 
fected by inordinate deſires; he 
is free from dullneſs; he con- 
tracts mild and pleaſant habits; 
he augments his ſtrength and his 
health, and arrives to an old age 


of felicity and peace. 


Q. Are idleneſs and floth then 
vices in the order of nature? 

A. Les; and the moſt perni- 
cious of all vices z for they lead 
to every other. In idleneſs and 
loth man remains ignorant, and 
even loſſes the knowledge which 
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he had before acquired, falling 
into all the evils which accompa- 
ny ignorance and folly. In idle- 
neſs and ſloth, man, deyoured by 
 liftleſs dullneſs, gives himſelf up 
to all the luſts of ſenſe,: whoſe 
empire, as it increaſes. and ex- 
tends from day to day, renders 
him intemperate, gluttonous, lux- 
urious, enervate, cowardly, baſe, 
and deſpicable. The certain ef- 


fects of all which vices are, the 
ruin of his fortune, the waſting 
of his health, and. the termina- 
tion of his life in the anguiſh of 
diſeaſe and poverty. 


18 
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2. If Tunderfland you, it would 
oppear that poverty is a vice? 

A. No; it is not a vice; but 
ſtill leſs is it a virtue; for it is 
much more frequently injurious 
than uſeful; it is even common- 


ly the reſult of vice, or its firſt 


occaſion z for every individual 
vice conducts towards indigence 
even to the privation of the ne« 
ceſſaries of life; and when 2 
man is in want of the neceſſaries, 
he is on the point of endeavour- 
ing to procure them by vicious 
methods ; that is, methods hurts 
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he had before acquired, falling 
into all the evils which accompa- 
ny ignorance and folly. In idle- 
neſs and ſloth, man, devoured by 
liſtleſs dullneſs, gives himſelf up 
to all the luſts of ſenſe, whoſe 
empire, as it increaſes and ex. 
tends from day to day, renders 
him intemperate, gluttonous, lux- 
urious, enervate, cowardly, baſe, 
and deſpicable. 'The certain ef- 


fects of all which vices are, the 
ruin of his fortune, the waſting 
of his health, and the termina- 
tion of his life in the anguiſh of 
diſeaſe and poverty. 


18 
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Q. If Tunderfland you, it would 
oppear that poverty is a vice? 

A. No; it is not a vice; but 
{till leſs is it a virtue; for it is 
much more frequently injurious 
than uſeful; it is even common- 
ly the reſult of vice, or its firſt 
occaſion; for every individual 
vice conducts towards indigence; 
even to the privation of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life; and when a 
man is in want of the neceſlaries, 
he is on the point of endeavour- 
ing to procure them by vicious 
methods: that is, methods hurts 


1 
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1 
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ful to ſociety, All the private 
virtues, on the eontrary, tend to 
procure for man an abundance 
of ſubſiſtence ; and when he hag 
more than he can conſume, it be- 
comes more eaſy for him to give 
to others, and to perform action 
uſeful to ſociety. | 

2. Do you look upon Yiches as 9 
virtue? 

A. No; but till leſs a are ing 
ved It is their employment only 
which can be denominated virtu- 


ous or vicious, according as it is 


uſeful or hurtful to man and to 
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ſociety, Wealth is an inſtru- 
ment, whoſe uſe and employ- 
ment only determine its viciouſ- 
neſs or virtue. 129 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Of Cleanlineſs. 


Q. WHY ao you rank cleanlineſ; 
in the claſs of virtues ? 

A. Becauſe it is really one of 
the moſt important, as it has a 
powerful influence on the health 
and preſervation of the body. 
Cleanlineſs, as well in our gar- 
ments as in our dwellings, pre- 
vents the pernicious effects of 
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dampneſs, of bad fmells, and of 
contagious vapours ariſing from 
ſubſtances abandoned to putrify: 
cleanlineſs keeps up a free per- 
ſpiration, renews the air, refreſh» 
es the blood, and even animates 
and enlivens the mind. Whence 
we ſee that perfons attentive. to 
the cleanlineſs of their perſons 
and their habitations, are in ge- 
neral more healthy, and lefs ex- 
poſed to difeaſes than thoſe who 
live in filth and naſtineſs; and it 
may moreover be remarked, that 
cleanlineſs S with it, W 


* 
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out every part of domeſtic 'dif- 
cipline, habits of order and ar- 
rangement, which are among the 
firſt and beſt methods and ele- 
ments of happineſs. 

Q. 1s uncleanlineſs then, or fil. 
ing, a real vice? 
A. Yes; as real as ae 
neſs, or as ſloth, from which, for 
the moſt part, it derives its origin. 
Uncleanlineſs is a ſecondary, and 
often a firſt cauſe of a multitude of 
flight diſorders, and even of dan- 
gerous ſickneſſes. It is well known 
in medicine, that it generates the 
itch, the ſcald-head, the leproſy, 
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no leſs certainly than the ſame 
diſorders are produced by cor- 
rupted or acrid aliments: that it 
contributes to the contagious pow 
er of the plague and of mahg- 
nant fevers; that it even gives 
birth to them in hoſpitals and pris 
ſons: that it occaſions rheuma- 
tiſm by incruſting the ſkin with 
dirt, and checking perſpiration y 
not to mention the diſgraceful in+ 
convenience of being devoured by 
inſets, the unclean amm 
of abject miſerr. 

For this cauſe, the greater part 
of the ancient legiſlators have 
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conſtituted cleanhneſs, under. the 
title of purity, one of the eflens 
gions: hence, the reaſon of their 
driving from ſociety, and ſubject- 
ing even to corporal puniſhment, 
thoſe who ſuffered themſelves to 
be attacked by the diſeaſes which 
are engendered by uncleanlineſs ; 
why they inſtituted and conſe- 
erated the ceremonies of ablution, 
bathing, baptiſm, and of purifi- 
cation even by fire, and by the 
aromatic effluvia of incenſes, 
myrrhs, benzoin, &c. 80 that 
the. whole ſyſtem of impure taints, 
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all thoſe rites referring to things 


clean an4 unclean, which in after 
times degenerated into prejudices 
and abuſes, were, in their origin, 
derived from the judicious ob- 
ſervations made by wiſe and well- 
informed men, on the great influ» 
ence which the cleanlineſs of the 
body, both with reſpect to its 
cloathing and its habitation, poſ- 
ſeſſes over the health, and by an 
immediate conſequence, over the 
mind and the moral faculties. 
Thus all the individual or pri- 
vate virtues have for their more or 
leſs direct, and more or leſs proxi- 
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mate end, the prefervation of the 
man who practiſes them; while 
by the preſervation of each indi- 
viduat, they tend to inſure that 
of the family and of ſociety at 
large, which is nothing more than 
als. | | 
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CHAPTER X 


— 
Q. WHAT do you mean ” by dn 
meſtic virtues ? 

A. I mean the practice of 
thoſe actions Which are uſeful ta 
a family, that is, to a number 8 
perſons living under one reef. 

QQ. bat are thoſe virtnes ? 


A. Oeconomy, parental, affegs 
ton, conjugal love, filial love, 
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brotherly love, and the fulfilment 

of the reciprocal duties of maſter 

and ſervant. te 
Q. What is  Occonomy ? w 


A. Taken in its moſt extenſive W 
ſignification, it is the proper ad- by 
miniſtration of whatever concerns fo 
the exiſtence of the family or 
houſehold ; but as ſubſiſtence holds 
the firſt rank among theſe cir- 

cumſtances, the word œconomy er 
has been reſtricted to the em- g 
] ployment of our money in pro- lo 
l curing for us the primary wants m 
vt lifes fa 
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Q. hy is Oeconomy a virtue? 
A. Becauſe the man who en- 
ters into no uſeleſs expence al- 
ways poſſeſſes a ſuperabundance, 
which conſtitutes real wealth, and 
by means of which he procures 
for himſelf and his family, all 
that is truly uſeful and conve- 


nient; without taking into the 


account, that by this means he 
enſures to himſelf teſources a- 
gainſt accidental and unforeſeen 
loſſes; ſo that himſelf and his fa- 
mily live in a tranquil and plea- 
ſant ſtate of eaſe, which is the 
baſis of l happineſs; 
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Q. Are Aalen and pradiga- 
lity then vicar ? i i 
A. Yes; for they bring a man 
at laſt to the want of the neceſſa- 
ries of life; he falls into poverty; 
miſery, and abject diſgrace ſo 
that even his acquaintance, fear- 
ful of being obliged to reſtore to 
him what he has ſquandered with 
them or upon them, fly from 
him as a debtor from his credi- 
tor, and he 1s left * by 
all the world. ue 
Q. What is parental offeion'?'' 
A. The aſſiduous care which 
a parent takes to bring up hie 


* 
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children im the habit of- chαᷓc- 
tion uſeſul to themſelves and to 
ſociety. 27 1199 0 ; e A 

I what. reſpect in parental 
lender neſs a LE _ ig 
pa rents & 3 d lin 

A. * 3 as * 8 
who bring up their children in 

good habits, lay up for the whole 
courſe of; their lives .thaſe, enjoy 
ments and aids which fare grate» 
fyli to us fat all times, and ęnſure 
againſt old age, thoſe ſupports 
and « confalations,, which. Ne ge- 
quired, by. the wants and calaggi- 
ties of that period of, life. ed 
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> Q- 4erparental efettion o an. 
mon virtue? Ink o atem, 
A. No; notwithſtanding all 
parents make a parade of it, it is 
a rare virtue; they do not love 
their children; they careſs them 
and they ſpoil them; what they 
love in them, is the agency of 


their wills, the inſtruments of 
their power, the trophies of their 


vanity, the play-things of their 
leiſure hours. It is not ſo much 
the good of their children that 


they propoſe, as their ſubmiſſion 


and obedience ; and if amongſt 


al 


al 
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children we find ſo many ex- 
amples of filial ingratitude, it 1s 
becauſe amongſt parents there 
are ſo many examples of ignor- 
ant and deſpotic kindneſs. 

Q. Why do you ſay that confuget 
love is a. virtue? 

A. Becauſe the concord and 
union which are the conſequence 
of the affection ſubſiſting between 
married perſons, eſtabliſh in the bo- 
ſom of. their family a multitude of 
habits which contribute to its pro- 
ſperity and conſervation: united by 
the bonds of marriage, they love 


their houſehold and quit it rarely; 
K 2 
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they ſuperintend every part of its 
adminiſtration ; they attend to the 
education of their children ; they 
keep up the reſpectfulneſs and 
fidelity of their domeſtics; they 
prevent all diſorder and difipation; 
and by the whole of their good con- 
duct, live in eaſe and reputation: 
while thoſe married perſons who 
have no affection for each other, 
fill their dwelling with quarrels 
and diſtreſs ;” excite war among 
their children and among their 
domeſtics; and lead them both 
into every kind of vicious habit; 


fo that each waſtes, pillages, and 


fi 
tc 
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robs in their ſeveral way: their re- 
venues are abſorbed without re- 
turn; debts follow debts; the 
diſcontented parties fly each other 
and recur to law-ſuits, and the 
whole family falls into diſorder, 
ruin, diſgrace, and the want of 
the neceſſaries of life. 

Q. L adultery a crime according 
to the law of nature ? 

Az Yes; s for i it is followed by 
2 numerous train of habits hurt- 
ful th the married perſons, and 
to their family. The wife or the 


huſband given up to the love of 
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ſtrangers, neglect their own dwel- 
ling, deſert it, and diveſt as much 
as poſſible its revenues from their 
right uſe, ſpending them on the 
object of their affections: hence 
quarrels, ſcandal, law-ſuits, the 
contempt of children and ſervants, 
the pillage and final ruin of the 
whole houſe: not to mention 
that the adulterous woman com- 
mits the moſt heinous of all 
robberies, giving heirs to her huſ- 
band of foreign blood, who de- 
prive of their lawful portion his 
true offspring. | | 


| 
h 
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A. I: is, on the part of child- 
ren, the practice of ſuch actions 
as are uſeful to themſelves and to 
their parents. ö 
Q. What motives So the 1 
of nature Nu fo ew filial 
hve? 
A. Three chief motives.: 1, 
Sentiment, for from our earlieſt 
infancy, the affectionate ſolici- 
tudes of our parents, produce in 
us the mild habits of attachment. 


2, The ſenſe of juſtice; for child- 


ren owe their parents à return, 
and, as it were, a reparation for 
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the troubles, and even forthe ex. en 
pences which they have occaſion. wht 
ed them. 3d, Perſonal Inteteft; MW 
for if we act ill towards out pro- 10 
genitors, we offer our own child- 0 
ren examples of rebellion and tue: 
ingratitude, which authorize them 4 


to render us the hke at og. fu 
ture day. 

Q. Ought we to underſlantl 5 
filial love a paſſive and Blind . 
mi Non 9 | , 

A. No; but a reaſonable FO othe 
miſſion, founded on an acquaint- each 
ance with the mutual rights aut I "PP 
duties of parents and of child" ne 
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ren ; rights and duties, without, 
whoſe obſervance, their conduct 
towards each other, can amount, 
to nothing better. than diſorder. - 

Q. Why is ks love a vir- 
tue? 

"th Becauſe the concord. RY 
union which reſult from the mu- 
tual affection of brethren, eſtab- 
liſh the power, ſafety, and pre- 
ſervation of families. Brethren . 
in union mutually defend each 
other from all oppreſſion, aſſiſt 
each other in their mutual wants, | 
ſupport each other under misfor« (| 
tune, and thus ſecure their com- 


3 


e eee 
mn exiſtence 4 while prcchren 
ja af ſtatg gf diſunjen, cathy be- 
* — 77 * perſanal 

rength, into 

veniences of 3 
ciety, and of individual feeble- 
neſs. This truth was ingeniouſ- 
ly expreſſed by that King of Sey- 
thia, who, on his death-bed, hav 
ing called his.children round, him, 
ordered them. to break a bundle 
of arrows; when the young men, 
though in full vigour, were not 
able to accompliſh this, he took 
the bundle in his turn, and hav- 
ing untied it, broke each ſepazate 


a 
h 
u 
vi 
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arrow with his fingers. Be- 
hold, ſaid he, the effect of union; 
united in a body, you will be in- 
vincible; taken ſeparately you 
will be broken like reeds. | 
bat are the reciprocal du- 
ties of maſters and ſervants? _ 
A. The practice of ſuch ar- 
tions as are reſpectively and equit- 
ably uſeful to each; and here be- 
gin the relations of ſociety ; for 
the rule and meaſure of theſe re- 
ſpective actions, is the equilibri- 
um or equality between the ſer- 
vice and the reward; between 
what the one 1 and the 
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other gives, which is the funda· 
mental baſis of all ſociety. 
Thus all the domeſtic and in- 
dividual virtues refer more or leſs 


mediatly, but always without va- 


tying to the phyſical object of 
the amelioration and conſervation 
of man; and are, in this view, 
precepts reſulting from the funda- 
mental law propoſed by nature In 
his formation, 


— 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Of the Social Virtues, and of Tf 


tice. 


Q. WHAT is ſociety ? 

A. Every aggregated reunion 
of men living together under the 
regulations of a contract tacit or 
expreſſed for their common pre- 
ſervation. | 

Q. Are the ſerial v virtues many 
in number ? 

A. Yes; we may count as 
many as there are aCtions uſeful 
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to ſociety ; but they may be all 
reduced to one principle. 
Q. What is this fundamental 
principle ? 
A. Juſtice, which itſelf alone 
comprehends all the ſocial virtues, 
Q. Why do you ſay that juſtice is 
the fundamental, and almoſt only 
virtue of ſocial life? 
A. Becauſe it alone embraces 
the practice of all thoſe actions 
which are uſeful to ſociety ; and 
that every virtue, under the name 
of charity, humanity, probity, love 
af country, ſincerity, generoſity, 


ſimplicity of manners, and mo- 
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deſty, are but varied forms, and 
diverſified applications of this ax- 
iom, „ Do unto another only 
that which thou wouldſt he ſhould 
do unto thee ;” which is the de- 
finition of juſtice. 

Q. How does the law of nate 
ordain juſtice? 

A. By means of three phyſical 
attributes which are inherent in 


the organization of man. 
Q. What are theſe attributes? 


A. Equality, liberty, property. 
Q. In what ſenſe is equality u 


phyſical attribute of man? 


A. Becaufe all men having e- 


qually eyes, hands, a mouth, ears, 


L 2 
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and being alike under the neceſſi. 


ty of making uſe of them for 
their life's ſake, are by this very 
fact equally entitled to life, and 
to the uſe of the elements which 
contribute to its ſupport. They 
are all equal before God. 

Q. Do you pretend that all men 
hear, ſee and feel equally well, that 
they have equal — and equal and 
like paſſions? 

A. No; for it is a matter of 
certainty and daily experience, 
that one man is ſhort, and another 
long-ſighted : that one eats much 


and another little: that one has 


— 


. , ] . _—_ 


moderate, and another violent paſs 


ſions: in a word, that a grown 
perſon is weak both in body and 
mind, while another is — m 
both. 

. They are in fact then ray 
unequal ? 

A. Yes; in the unfolding of 
their faculties and powers, but 
not in the nature and eſſence of 
theſe powers: it is a ſtuff of the 
ſame kind, but whoſe dimenſions 
are not equal, nor its weight and 
value the ſame with thoſe of 'ome 
other pieces: our language has no 
word calculated to expreſs at the. 
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fame time ſameneſs of nature, and 
diverſity of form and employment, 
It is a relative equality, and for 
this reaſon I ſaid, equal before 


God, and in the order of nature; an 
Q. Why is Liberty called a phy» . 
fical attribute of man? 


A. Becauſe all men poſſeſſing rel 
fenſes fitted and ſufficient for their ne 


preſervation; no one having need tw 
of the eye of another man in or- ſta 
der to ſee, of his ear to hear, of the 


his mouth to eat, or of his foot ſen 
to walk, they are all made by this juſt 
means, naturally independent and po) 
free. No one is of neceſſity ſub- 
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jected to another's rule, nor has 
right of dominion over him. 
Q. But if a man is born ftrong 
has he not a natural right to maſter 
and rule over him who is born 
weak e | 
A. No; for i it is neither with 
reſpect to himſelf a matter of 
neceſſity, nor a convention be- 
tween the two; and in this in- 
ſtance we make improper uſe of 
the word right, which in its true 
ſenſe fignifies nothing more than 
juſtice, or ak, faculties and 
power. a 
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Q. How is property a phyſical 

attribute of man? 
A. Since every man is formed 
equal and fimilar to his fellows 
and conſequently free and inde- 
pendent, every one is the abſolute 
maſter, the entire proprietor of 
his body, and the Producte of 
his labour. 

Q. How is Juſtice derived from 
theſe three attributes: ? 

A. From this circumſtance, 
chat men being equal, free, and 
owing nothing to each other, have 
no right to demand any thing of 
their fellows, but in proportion 
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as they return for it ſomething 
equivalent; in proportion as the 
balance of what is given to what 
is paid, remains in equilibrium 
and it is this equality, this equili- 
brium which is called juſtice and 
equity, —that is to ſay, equality 
and juſtice are ſynonimous words; 
are the ſame natural law, of which 
all the ſocial virtues are but ap- 
plications and derivatives. | 


» Aquitas, equilibrium, 3 are all 
of the ſame famil Ip 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Developement of the Social Virtues, 


Q. UNFOLD to me how the ſos 
cial virtues are derived from tht 
law of naturs. How is charity 
or the love of our neighbour, à pre« 
cept or application of this /aw. 
A. By reaſon of the laws of 
equality and reciprocity; for when 
we do injury to another, we give 
him the right of doing us injury 
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in his turn. Thus, by attacking 
the exiſtence of another, we make 
an attack upon our own in conſe- 
quence of the law of reciprocity. 
On the contrary, when we do 
good to our neighbour, we have 
ground and reaſon to expect an 
exchange of good, an equivalent; 
and ſuch is the character of all 
the ſocial virtues, to be uſeful 
to the man who practiſes them, 
by the right of reciprocity which 
they communicate to him over 
thoſe to whom his good offices 


have been of ſervice. 


M 
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Q. Charity then is FIN more 
than juſtice ? | 

A. Yes; it is nothing more 
than juſtice, with this fingle difs 


ference, that ſtrict juſtice con- 
fines itſelf to the affertion, 0 
not to others the evil which thou 
wouldſt not they ſhould do unto 
thee” and that charity or the 
love of our neighbour goes furs 
ther, even to ſay, Do unto others 
the good which you with to re- 
ceive from them. Thus the Goſs 
pel, when it ſaid, that this pre- 
cept contained all the Law and 
the Prophets, did no more than 
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announce a precept of the law 
of nature. 

Q. Does. it command us to for- 
give injuries? 

A. Ves; in as much as ſuch 
forgiveneſs conſiſts with the pre- 
ſervation of ourſelves. 

. Q. Dees it contain the precept of 
turning the one cheek after being 
ſmitten on the ather ? 

A. No; for, in the 1/ place, 
it is not conſiſtent with the pre- 
cept which orders us to love our 
neighbour as ourſelves, ſince in 
that caſe we. ſhould have more 
love for him who attacks our well- 
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being than for ourſelves: 24, 
Such a command, taken litterally, 
encourages the. wicked to oppreſ- 
ſion and injuſtice; and the law 
of nature has been more wiſe, in 
preſcribing a given meaſure of 


courage and moderation, which 
makes us forget a firſt injury, if 


occaſioned by momentary warmth, 
but which puniſhes every act 
tending to oppreſſion. 

Q. Does the law of nature com- 
mand us to do good to others, with- 
out meaſure or limitation? 

A. No; for it is a certain 
means of occaſioning ingratitude. 
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Such is che power of the ſenti- 
ment of juſtice implanted in the 
hearts of men, that they do not 
give us credit even for acts of 
kindneſs, if accompanied with. 
indiſcretion. They have but one 
meaſure that of juſtice. 

Q. I alms-giving a virtuous 
action? | 
A. Yes; when conducted ac- 
cording to the ſame rule; other- 
wiſe it degenerates into impru- 
dence and vice, in as much as it 
encourages indolence, which is 
hurtful both to the beggar and to 
the ſociety. No one has a right 
Ws: 
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to enjoy the good or labour of 
another without rendering an 
equivalent by his own labour. 
Q. Does the law of nature con- 
ſider as virtues, hope and faith, 
wwhich are uſually conjoined with 
charity? 
A. No; for they are ideas not 
founded on realities; and if any 
good effects reſult from them, 
theſe are rather to the profit of 
thoſe who have not imbibed ſuch 
ideas than to thoſe who have; 
ſo that it might be perhaps allow- 
able to ſay, that faith and hope 
are the virtues of dupes, which 
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turn to the . of en 
and cheats. 

Q. Does the law * nature pre 
feribe probity ? 
A. Yes; for probity is nothing 
more than a reſpec paid to our 
own rights through the medium 
of the rights of others; a re- 
ſpect derived from a prudent and 
well-made calculation of our own 
intereſts, compared with thoſe of 
Q. But does not this calculation, 
auhich includes the complicated in- 
terefls and rights of the ſocial ſlate, 
demand ſuch light, and fuch kniwe 
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ledge of things, as to render it a 


ſeience of difficult acquiſition? ... 


A. Yes; and a ſcience. ſo 
much the more delicate, as the 
man of probity pronounces ſen- 
tence in his own cauſe. -. _ - 
Q. Is probity then a mark of. an 
enlarged and correct min? 
A. Yes; forthe man of probi- 
ty almoſt always neglects ſome 
preſent intereſt for the fake of 
one which is future; while on 
the other hand, the knave is wil- 
ling to loſe a great intereſt to 
come for the fake of ſome trifl- 
ing one which is preſent. _ 
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Q. RKinavery then ir a fign of 
falſe judgment and narrowneſs-- of 
mind ? | 

A. Ves; and rogues may be 
defined to be ignorant or fooliſh 
ſpeculators, for they know not 
their own intereſts; and though 
they affect warineſs and cunning, 
their artifices ſeldom fail to ex- 
poſe them, and make them known 
for what they are; to deprive 
them of the confidence and eſteem 
of others, and of all the advan- 
tages which might thence reſult 
to their ſocial and phyſical exiſt- 
ence. They neither live in peace 
with themſelves, nor with others, 
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and inceſſantly alarmed by their 
conſcience and their enemies, 
they enjoy no other real happi- 
neſs than that of eſcaping from 
the executioner. 

Q. Does the law che Wis 
bid theft ? 

A. Yes; for the man who 
ſteals from another, grants bim 
the liberty to ſteal in his turn: 
hence no ſecurity in property, nor 
even in the means of ſelf- preſer- 
vation. Thus the man who does 
injury to another, by a ſpecies of 
re- action, is hurt himſelf. 
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Q. Does it forbid the inclination 
to theft ? | 
A. Yes; for this 3 
naturally leads to action: hence 
the reaſon of conſidering envy 28 


a fin. 
Q. How does it forbid murder 2 


A. By the moſt powerful mo- 
on addreſſed to the deſire of 
ſelf-preſervation z for ½, The 
man who attacks another, expoſes 
himſelf to the riſk of being killed, 
according to the law of ſcli-de- 
fence : 2d, If he kills his oppo- 
nent, he gives an equal right, 
founded on the ſame law, to the 
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wvelations and friends of the de- 
ceaſed, and even to the whole 


community, of killing him, and 


his life is no longer in ſecurity. - 
Q. How can a man, according 
to the law of nature, repair any 
injury which he has committed? 
A. By conferring a proportion- 
able benefit upon thoſe whom he 
has injured. 


Q. Does this lau allow him to 
repair it by prayers, vows, fer- 
inge to God, faſtings, or mortiſicu- 


tions ? © 
A. No; for none of theſe 
things have any relation to the ac 
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son which is meant to be atontd = 


for; they neither reſtore” to him 
Who has been robbed; what he 
las loſt, whether it be proper- 
ty or reputation 3 nor life to him 
who has been deprived of it: con- 
ſequently they fail with regard to 
juſtice 2 they conſtitute an illegi- 
timate contract, by which one 
man ſells to another, a good of 
which he himſelf is not poſſeſſed : 


they tend to a depravation of 
morals, as they embolden men 


to commit every ſpecies of crime, 


in the hope of expiation: and 


they have been the real ſources of 


\ 
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all thoſe evils which have eon- 
ſtantly tormented every nation, 
whoſe inſtitutions n Gels 
expiatory practices. 

Q. bs fincerity enjoined „ th 
law of natur??? 

A. Yes; for lying, kth 
and perjury, excite amongſt men, 
diſtruſt, difſenfian, hatred, re- 
venge, and a multitude of evils, 
which tend to the deſtruction of 
fociety z whilſt fingerity and good 
faith eſtabliſh confidence, con- 
finite advantages, which are the 
neceſſary reſult of ſuch a happy 
ſtate of things. 
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Q. Dees: it preſerile milgneſs 


and modefly ?. + nes ohne 
A. Les; for an aſſuming and 


1045 deportment while it alienates 
from us the hearts of other men, 
infuſes into them a diſpoſition to 
do us diſſervice: Oſtentation and 
vanity, by wounding their ſelf-love 
vent us from attaining the point 
of real utility. | 
Q. Dass it preſcribe bend as 
a virtue? 
A. No; for there is a natural 
propenfity in the human heart, to 
feel a ſecret contempt for every 
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thing which! conveys to it the idea 
2 of wookaiaſs; and by abaſing bur. 1 
ſelves, we encourage in others, 
pride and oppreſſion: we ſhould t 
hold the nn with an even 
* o_ . 229080 
i . 25 eee 
j fecial virtues, ſimplicity .of man- a 

; ners; 1 

Prelſen? | 

A. I mean the Waben ous 

wants and deſires, to what is really 

dividual and his family: that is 

to ſay, the man of ſimple manners 
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has Sew) wants, *. —— 

r ic a. er recoms 
mended tous? 

A. By the numerous adn 
tages, which it beftows both upon 
the individual, and upon ſociety 
at large; for the man who has 
few wants, liberates himſelf at 
once from a crowd of cares, trous . 
bles and toils, avoids a number 
of diſputes and quarrels, which 
ariſe from the cages deſire of gains 
is free from the cares of ambition, 
the inquietudes of poſſeſſion, and 
the fears of loſs; meeting every 


N 2 


them; every thing which they do 
not immediately conſume, becomes 
to them a ſource of trade and 
- commerce to a very great extent; 
they labour, they manufacture, 
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where with- more than ſufficient 


for his wants, he is the truly rich 


man; always content with what 


- he has, he is happy at a ſmall ex- 
- Pence; - and the world at large | 
fearing no rivalſhip from him, ſuf- 
fer him to enjoy tranquility, and 
are diſpoſed to do him ſervice. 


Again, if this virtue of ſimpli- 


. city, were extended to a whole 
people, it ſecures abundance to 
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and ſell their productions to greater 
advantage than others; and attain 
the ſummit both of external moe 
internal proſperity. 
Q. What vice is the ein 
= of this virtue ? 
Fit. Cupidity and luxury. 
L luxury a vice both in the 
individual and in ſociety at large ? 
As Yes; and to ſuch ani 
tent, that, it may be ſaid win, 
clude in it the ſeeds of all others; 
for the man who makes mary 
things neceſſary to his happineſs, 
impoſes at the ſame time upon 
himſelf all the cares, and ſubmits 
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to all the means of acquiring them 


whether they be juſt or unjuſt, 
Has he already one enjoyment, 
he wiſhes for another, and in the 
midſt of ſuperfluities, he is never 
rich; a commodious  habitatian, 
will not fatisfy him; he muſt bave 
a ſuperb hotel; be is not content 
with a plentiful table; he muſt 
have rare and coſtly meats; he 


muſt have ſplendid furniture, ex- 


penlive apparel, and a long, uſe. 
leſs train of footmen, horſes, car 
riages and women; he muſt be 
conſtantly at the gaming table, or 


2 places of public entertainment. 
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Now to fupport their expetices; 4 
gieat deal of money is retſtifftte; 
and every mode of procuring this, 
is conſidered at firſt as lawful; 
and afterwards, neceſſary; he be- 
gins by borrowing, he then ſwin- 
dles, 'robs; plunders, becomes 
bankrupt, is at war with mankind, 
ruins A and is himſelf ruined: 

Again, if we conſider the ef⸗ 
fects of luxury upon a nation, it 
produces the ſame ravages upon a 
latge ſcale; in conſequence of its 
conſuming within itſelf all its pro- 
ductions, it is poor in the midſt 
of abundance; it has nothing to 


fell to the foreigner; it manufac» 
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tures at a heavy expence z it ſells 
its produce at a dear rate, and be- 
comes a tributary for every thing 
which it imports : it loſes its reſ- 
pectability, its ſtrength, and its 
means of defence and preſervation 
abroad; whilſt at home it is un- 
dermined, and the bond of union 
between its members is diſſolved. 
All its citizens being greedy after 


enjoyments, are perpetually ſtrug- 
gling with each other for the at- 


tainment of them; all are either 
inflicting injuries, or have the 
diſpoſition to do ſo: and henee 
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ariſe thoſe actions and habits of 
is called moral corruption, or inteſ- 
tine war between the members of 
the fame ſociety. Luxury produ- 
ces rapacity, rapacity the inyaſion | 
of others by violence, or by breach 
of public faith—from luxury are 
derived the corruption of the 
judge, the venality of the witneſs 
the diſhoneſty of the huſband, 
the proſtitution of the wife, pa- 
rental cruelty, filial ingratitude, 
the avarice of the maſter, the theft 
of the ſervant, the robbery of pub - 


lic officers of government, the in- 


Ay, perjury, affaſſination, and 
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| juitiec of the legiſlator, lying, per> 


all che diſorders which deſtroy ſo- 
cixty; ſo chat the ancient moraliſts 
had an accurate perception of 
truth, when they declared that all 
the ſocialvirtues were founded up- 
on a ſimplicity of manners, a limi- 
with a little; and we may take as 
u certain ſcale of the virtues or 


vices of a man, the proportion 


which his expences bear to his 
revenue, and calculate from his 
demands for money, the extent of 
his probity, his integrity in fulfil. 
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ling his engagements, his devotion 
to the public cauſe, and the ſin- 
cerity of his attachment to his 
country (patrie }, 

Q. What do jau mean by the 
word country (patrie ?) 

A. I underſtand by that word, 
a community of citizens who, united 
by fraternal fentiments and reci- 
dual forces, for the purpoſes of 
general ſecurity, the reaction of 
which upon each of them, affumes 
the beneficial and protecting cha- 
racter of paternity ſ paternitꝰ In 
foeiety, the members of it form a 

O 
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bank of intereſt in à country 
| (parrie ) they conſtitute a family 
of tender attachments; by means 
of which charity and the love of 
our neighbour, are extended to a 
whole nation. Now as charity 
cannot be ſeparated from juſtice, 
no member of this family can 
pretend to the enjoyment of any 
advantages, except in proportion 
to his exertions; if he conſume- 
more than this proportion, he of 
courſe, encroaches upon another z 
and he can only attain the means 
of being generous or diſintereſted, 
in proportion as his expences are 
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confined within the limits of his 


% 


zequiſitions or poſſeſſions. 

Q. What is your deduFion * 
thefe principles? | 

A. I conclude from theſe prin« 
ciples, that all the ſocial virtues 
conſiſt in the performance of ac- 
tions uſeful both to ſociety and 
to the individual : 

That they may all be traced | to 
the phyſical object of the preſer- 
vation of man: | 

That nature having 1 e 
in our boſoms the neceſſity of this 
preſervation, impoſes all the con- 
ſequences ariſing from it as a law, 
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and prohibits as a crime whatever 
counteracts the operation of this 
principle: 

That we have within us the 
germ of all virtue, and of all per- 
fection: that we have only to 
attend to the means of exciting 
it into action: 

That we are happy, in exact 
proportion to the obedience we 
yield to thoſe laws which nature 
has eſtabliſhed with a view to our 
preſervation : 

That all wiſdom, all perfec- 
tion, all law, all virtue, all phi- 
 lofophy, conſiſt in the practice of 
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the following axioms, which are 
founded upon our natural orga- 
nization : 

Preſerve thyſelf. 

Inſtruct thyſelf. 
Moderate thyſelf. | 

Live for thy fellow creatures in 
order that they may live for thee. 


FINIS. 


